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When the starving man has been relieved, modern charity
enquires whether any fault in the social system deprived
him of his share of nature's bounty, any unjust advantage
taken by the strong over the weak, any rudeness or want
of culture in himself wrecking his virtue and his habits of
thrift. The truth is, that though the morality of Christ is
theoretically perfect and not subject, as the Mosaic moral-
ity was, to a further development, the practical morality
of the first Christians has been in a great degree rendered
obsolete by the later experience of mankind, which has
taught us to hope more and undertake more for the happi-
ness of our fellow creatures. The command to care for
the sick and suffering remains as divine as ever and as
necessary as ever to be obeyed, but it has become, like the
Decalogue, an elementary part of morality, early learnt,
and not sufficient to satisfy the Christian enthusiasm. As
the early Christians learnt that it was not enough to do
no harm and that they were bound to give meat to the
hungry and clothing to the naked, we have learnt that a
still further obligation lies upon us to prevent, if possible,
the pains of hunger and nakedness from being ever felt.

This last duty was as far beyond the conception of the
earliest Christians as the second was beyond the con-
ception of those for whom Moses legislated. Many things
concealed it from the eye of the conscience. First the
obscure social position of the first Christians. They be-
longed for the most part to the subject races of the Eoman
Empire. The government of affairs, the ordering of the
social system, was in other hands. Their masters were
jealous and reserved. Little concerted action of any kind
was allowed to them. Any protest they might have made
against social inequalities and injustices would have died